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Economy falters, Native groups pay 



by Kristin Andrews 

TheMontréalNàtive Friendship 
Centre has been hit hard in the 
most recent round of government 
budget cuts. 

Federal funding for Native as- 
sistance programs was cut by 10 
percent for the upcoming fiscal 
year, with another 10 per cent cut 
expected in 1994. 

Native Friendship Centres op- 
erate in 1 1 1 towns in Canada. They 



provide food, clothing, substance- 
abuse counseling, and help in 
finding jobs or housing to Native 
people who need those services. 

Thecutsrepresentalossof$20 000 
for the Montréal Friendship Centre. 
‘‘We’ll have to cut back on services. 
Maybe we’ll have to shorten our hours 
or offer only one meal instead of 
two,” said Josianne Wanono, assist- 
ant director of the Centre. 

Since its founding in 1974, the 
Friendship Centre has steadily in- 



creased the number of services it 
offers, with little or no adjustment 
in funding, Wanono said. Last year, 
the Centre assisted over 1 2 000 peo- 
ple, she said. 

“ManyNativeswillnot go toother 
services,’’ said Wanono. ‘‘They’d 
rather sleep outside than deal with 
the kind of discrimination that goes 
on [at other shelters].” The Native 
Friendship Centre is unique as an aid 
organization in that it is staffed en- 
tirely by Native people. 



Last Wednesday, the National 
Association of Friendship Centres 
staged protests across Canada in 
response to the finalisation ofbudget 
cuts. “We’ll attempt to have the cuts 
stopped,” said Patrick Klyne, spe- 
cial projects coordinator at the 
Montréal Friendship Centre. 

The plight of the Native Friend- 
ship Centre is not unique. Reduced 
funding to Native aid organizations 
is included in across-the-board 10 
percent cuts to “special pro- 



grammes” recently announced by 
Secretary ofStatc Monique Landry. 

These programmes include fed- 
eral aid to women’s groups and the 
promotion of official languages. 
Only federal funding to organiza- 
tions which aid disabled people will 
remain intact, said Isabelle 1-Iudon, 
assistant to the Secretary of State. 

“The country is in an economic 
slump. We have to take care of our 
economy and everyone has to agree 
with that,” Hudon said. 



Anti-car ad pulled McGill budget woes 

someone at the CBC got pissed oft": Media Foundation QIQVOlfê ITIZlSSiVÊ ClltS 



by Jonathan Desbarats 

A Greenpeace television com- 
mercial produced by the Media 
Foundation to start public debate 
on the issue of transportation was 
recently yanked from its slot on the 
CBC program “Driver’s Seat”. 

Representatives at the CBC 
claimed the ad entitled 
“Autosaurus” could not be aired 
because of its controversial mes- 
sage. 

The ad depicts a dinosaur made 
out of wrecked cars and a voice 
saying, “It’s coming... it’s coming... 
the end of the automotive age.” 

Curzon said that ads of this type 
are termed 'advocacy* ads, and can’t 
be run on ‘news and current affairs’ 
programs such as “Driver’s Seat”. 

The decision to pull the 
commercial went 
beyond the C BC's new 
policy on advocacy ads 
— Kalle Lasn 

“Whether wedriveor don’t drive 
is a subject where opinion falls on 
either side of the fence,” said Tom 
Curzon, director of communica- 
tions for the CBC in Toronto. 

But he said car commercials that 
endorse driving are not advocacy 
ads, and can be aired. 

Kalle Lasn, executive producer 
of the “Autosaurus” spot, suggested 
the decision to pull the commercial 
went beyond the CBC’s new policy 
on advocacy ads. 

“For them to define ‘Driver’s 
Seat’ as a news and current affairs 
program is absurd — it’s a con- 
sumer information show,” said 
Lasn. “My guess is that one of the 
car advertisers or someone at the 
CBC got pissed off when they saw 
the add.” 

Members of the Media Founda- 
tion said pullingthead wascontrary 
to the CBC’s promise to democra- 
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Autosaurus: The end of the Automotive Age? 



tize public airwaves and deal with 
issues of social concern. 

“We have dealt with the CBC for 
the last four years and they have al- 
lowed us to air nothing. Twelve 
separateads were rej ccted ,” said lasn. 
“The North American automobile 
industry spends $3 billion on adver- 
tising and we are trying to break that 
monopoly.” 

Curzon disagreed with these alle- 
gations, saying the CBC was still 
committed to a mandate of report- 
ing on controversial issues. 

“The ad has been approved and 



can run but not during this particu- 
lar program,” he said. 

InapressreleasetheMcdiaFoun- 
■ dation stated the ad “calls attention 
to theenvironmental destructiveness 
of cars, and the need for fuel efficient 
transportation and alternate modes 
of transport.” 

lasn said the only aspect which 
made the "Autosaurus” ad different 
from car product ads was that it 
wasn’t attempting to sell anything. 

“The CBC doesn’t want to admit 
that product ads have a strong advo- 
cacy component,” said lasn. 



by Fiona McCaw 

McGillisgoingtohavetomake 
some serious budget cuts to avoid 
a deficit next year, vice-principal 
John Armour told McGill’s Sen- 
ate last week. 

Armour said McGill can expect 
a cut of some $2.9 million from the 
grant from the government. Tui- 
tionfeeswillriseonlyby 1.9 per cent, 
bringing in one million dollars less 
than the six per cent raise the Uni- 
versity planned for. 

Unanticipated raises in thecosts 
of benefits and workers’ compen- 
sation for university employees 
resulted in a further $1.4 million 
shortfall. 

Armour said the combined cost 
of $5.3 million would turn the uni- 
versity’s $3.3 million dollar surplus 
— the minimum needed for its 
debt repayment plan — into a $2 
million deficit. 

Armour said the $5.3 million 
would have to be made up through 
cuts in various programs of the 
university. 

The budget planninggroup has 
not yet planned exactly what to cut, 
he said. 

While the budget planning 
group comes up with a way to cut 
the university down to size, it will 
give one per cent cuts to all areas of 
the university funded out of the 
operating budget. But this kind of 
measure is only temporary, said 
Armour. 

“We can not continue to have 
thesortofwhittlingatcostswehad 
before,” said Armour. He referred 
to an earlier committee report in 
which groups from around theuni- 
versity reccomended where to make 
cuts. 

“Those cuts were never done,” 
he said. 

Running a deficit is not an op- 
tion, said Armour, because too 
much of McGill’s budget is cur- 



rently devoted to maintaining the 
deficit. 

"The Board of Governors in- 
sists we must adhere to the deficit 
repayment plan,” he said. “And the 
government has said that we must 
repay the deficit or they will divert 
money from our grant to pay it.” 

Armour said the aits in the op- 
erating grant would have been 
bigger had it not been for the inter- 
vention of the Ministry of Higher 
Education. 

HesaidMinisterofHigher Edu- 
cation Lucienne Robillard was 
“engaged in a battle” with the fi- 
nance ministry to avoid cuts. 

“So far they have succeeded in 
reducing a four per cent cut to a 
one per cent cut,” said Armour. 

Armour said that by raising tui- 
tion only minimally, the 
government was breaking prom- 
ises made earlier. 

“The government announced a 
number ofyearsago that they would 
begin gradually indexing tuition 
fees to the average in Canada, and 
they did take steps to increase fees 
inconformity with that announced 
intention.” 

'Hie government’s pledge meant 
that the relatively low increase in 
tuition of 1.9 percent came as a 
surprise. 

“We thought we were being 
conservative in the preliminary 
budged by assuming six per cent 
tuition raises.” 

McGill expects to end this year 
with an accumulated deficit of 
some $72 million. The university 
has recently begun to devote re- 
sources towards paying off the 
deficit, after annual deficits 
reached a peal of $15 million in 
1 989, and the accumulated deficit 
reached $79 million in 1991. 

In 1991 -92 theuniversitymade 
a surplus of $3 million, followed 
by an expected surplus of $4 mil- 
lion this year. 
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BARTENDING i TABLE SERVICE ' 
COURSES WITH DIPLOMAS' 
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E PROTECTIONISTS NOW DISGUISED AS 
ENVIRONMENTALISTS? 



A discussion featuring 25 international scholars, 
journalists and policy makers 

Michael W ilson a ppears Thursday! 




RESTAURANT SHOWBAR 

1 106 de Maisonneuve Ouest • 845-9002 

LA TAVERNE 

1107 Ste-Catherine Ouest • 844-6769 



WHAT IS PRESIDENT CLINTON 
REALLY UP TO? 



Thursday, March 18 8:30 am to 5:30 pm 
Friday, March 19 8:30 am to 5:30 pm 
Saturday, March 20 9:00 am to noon 
Stephen Leacock Building, Room 232 



■L ELECTIONS IN CANADA AND QUEBEC 
CHANGE CANADA S TRADE POLICY? 



For Information call Tom Velk, 398-4832, or A.R. Riggs, 398-3862 



MarchéM^ ( 

'pho toc jô pï es ^ 

drop-off 
service 

Photo development fCfcüià 

(on Kodak paper) 

International magazines, papers, 
cigarettes and beer 

1461 Metcalfe 

843-3881 «fr ee delivery 



it»'* Luncheon SpeciaC 

n $ 339 

r j. *T) Spaghetti with meat or ■ 
\ jY tomato sauce , salad, 

I # & tea or co ff ee - 

J J atn-2 pm 

Lome Ave. • 845-8396 




BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 



Bcn-Gurion University of the Negev/Israel 

Master of Science in Management 

International Graduate Degree with a Global Perspective 
in Business Administration and Management ' 



3407 Peel • 
corner Sherbrooke 
Shangrila Hotel 
Mon.- Fri.: 8:30 am - 6 pm 



S ing, Binding, Fax Service, 
int Rates, Self Service, 
Thesis, Colour Copies, 
Resumes, 

Transparencies 

844-5910 



• Language of instruction: English 

• Full campus facilities at Bcn-Gurion 
University 

• Undergraduate degree in business is 
not required. 

• MSM degree may be completed in one 
calendar year of intensive full-time 
study, or in two years part-time. 

Three Schedules: 

Full-time: four courses each week 
Part-time: two courses each week 
Concentrated part-time: two courses, 
one day each 

Admission in J-oll, Spring, or Summer terms. 
Summer Semester: April 27- 
July 31, 1993 

' Fall Semester: August 30- 
Dccmibcr 16, 1993 
Spr-ng Semester: January 3- 
A pul 14, 1994 



For information please call 
or write: 

Boston University 
Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev 
PO Box 653 
Beer Sheva 84 105 Israel 
Phone: 01 1 -972-57-231 144 
Fax:011-972-57-280670 

Boston University 
Overseas Programs 
143 Bay State Road 
Boston, MA 02215- 1783 
USA 

Phone: 617-353-2982 
Fax:617-353-7120 



An cquol opportunity, 
affirmative action inttilution 



McGill 



McGill Lecture! in Jurhprudence and Public Policy 
Inaugural Lecture 



Professor Ronald Dworkin 

Professor of Jurisprudence 
Oxford University 

Justice in the Distribution 
of Health Care 

Wednesday. 1 7 March. 1 993. 1 7h30 

Faculty of Law, Moot Court 

New Chancellor Day Hall, 3644 Peel Street 

The public is welcome 




This lecture has been made possible by a 

grant from the Beatty Memorial Lecture Committee 
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HAPPY ST. PATRICK'S DAY 

from 

THE OLD DUBLIN PUB 

1219A rue University, Montréal Tel.: 861-4448 
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COME CELEBRATE AT THE OFFICIAL ST. PATRICK'S DAY PARTY HEADQUARTERS 



ST. PATRICK S FESTIVITIES 

The Weekend of March 12, 13 & 14 
(The parade is on Sunday ! ) 

PLUS St. Patrick's Day March 17 



LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

One of Ireland's Best: Brendan Nolan 
with Gerry O'Neill, Liam Callaghan, David 
Gossage and many more. 



IMPORTED DRAFT BEER 

HARP, GUINESS, BASS, DOUBLE DIAMOND, TARTAN. 
SMITHWICKS. NEWCASTLE, HEINEKEN. ETC... 

PLUS: ST-AMBROISE, GRIFFON 
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S Sen n fomm d I White supremacists 



by Hasan Karrar and henry sivak 



Residence students gathered on Sunday for 
open forums on racism, anti-Semitism', sexism 
and homophobia. 

McGill student Jonathan Shime organized 
the dorm raps to reach out to McGill students 
and help promote unity among student groups. 

“I feel the activist community at the univer- 
sity should take a more forceful stand," said 
Shime. “From my personal experience I feel that 
there was a great need for an open discussion on 
these topics. Starting next year we hope to make 
this type ofdiscussion a compulsory part of frosh 
orientation.” 

Along with representative student speakers 
Kiké Roach and Sol Goldberg, Shime discussed 
some of perceptions of Black and Jewish people 
in. mainstream society and how those percep- 
tionsarereinforccd through actionsand popular 
images. 

“Historically, J ews were often forced to create 
their own institutions,” said Shime. Because of 
the anti-Semitism that prevailed in the early part 
of the 20th century, there was often a “necessity 
to create our own space,” he said. 

“Jews have a history of being very insulated,” 
said Goldberg, and added that modern 
reformulations of that attitude continue. 

Roach said stereotypes of Blacks as criminals, 
gang members and prostitutes are still alive and 
rampant. 

“Blacks are often confronted with images that 
express hatred towards Black people,” said Roach. 
“The Rodney King trials of last April were send- 
ing the message that ‘your life is worthless'.” 

Roach said governments have by in large not 
been willing to take responsibility for past injus- 
tices towards Blacks. The result is a feeling in the 
general public that Black people have to “pick 
themselves up by their bootstraps” when in fact 
many lack the means to do so. 

Shime said that the actions politicians some- 
times resort to in order to deal with these problems 
“simplify a very complicated issue”. 
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Students get personal 

At the discussion on homophobia a number 
of preconceptions of gays and lesbians were dis- 
cussed. 

“I am very pleased at the nature of such an 
open discussion,” said Jeff Cluett, co-coordina- 
tor of the the LBGM. 

But some of the students were more inter- 
ested in their personal experiences rather than 
social problems. 

“Is it true that a woman can satisfy a woman 
better?" a curious first year student asked LBGM 
member Lesley Reynolds. 

“What was your first gay experience like?” 
another Molson resident asked Cluett. 

“I felt a discussion on homophobia was par- 
ticularly important because it’s something that 
happens every day,” said Shime. “Just recently 
two men were killed in Montréal because they 
happened to be gay. There is also a rumour of a 
serial killer in Montréal.” 

“Little hasbeen done to recognise the contribu- 
tions of gaysand lesbians in our society," he added. 

Headded that theproblemsplague the McGill 
campus as well. “There was the LBGM dance in 
the Union Ballroom where the members were 
threatened by the people in Gerts.” 

The students also discussed ways to deal with 
homophobia. 

“It’s just a question of understanding male- 
female, male-male, and female-female 
relationships,” said Josée Johnston of the Wom- 
en’s Union. 

“In the end I guess it just comes down to 
understanding ourselves," she said. 

Further discussions will be occuring next week 
inRVC, Solin Holland Molson Hall. Call Jonathan 
Shime at 285-4418. 



by Simona Chiose 

TORONTO (CUP) —White 
power group the Heritage Front 
istheUniversityofToronto’snew- 
est fan. 

That was the message on the 
group’s hotline last week after a U 
of T political science professor 
invited thegroup’sleadersto speak 
in his class last Wednesday. 

The hotline, whichiscurrcntly 
before the Human Rights Com- 
mission on charges that it 
broadcasts hate propaganda 
againstvisiblyidentifiablegroups, 
gave “special thanks to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto for providing 
an open marketplace of ideas”. 

Last October, thé Federal 
Court of Canada upheld an in- 
junctionbanningthehotline,also 
based on charges of inciting ha- 
tred. 

Anti-racist groups are out- 
raged that U of T got into the 
white supremacist group’s good 
books by giving a forum to Herit- 
age Front leaders Wolfgang 
Droege and Gary Shipper, as well 
as to a member of another white 
supremacist organization, The 
Church of the Creator. 

“They don’t belong on a uni- 
versity campus, they belong on 
themarginsofCanadian society,” 
said Robert Funk, of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’Nai 
Brith. 

But for Professor Joseph 
Fletcher, his third-year political 
science class — where students 
had been studying political and 
racial intolerance all year — was 
precisely the forum in which to 
examine white supremacy first- 
hand. 

So after a majority of his 35- 
person class voted in favour of the 
proposal, Fletcher invited the Her- 
itage Front to field questions from 
students who he says were in- 
formed and critical. 

“The class studied extensively 
from statistical material and aca- 
demic studies, but the students 
felt they needed to learn from the 
real thing rather than simplystudy 

from books,” said Fletcher. 

! “We brought them in to study 

racial intolerance. There were 
many critical questions and 
thoughtful probing of these peo- 
ple’s replies.” 

But by otheraccounts, the visit 
. didn’t go as Fletcher had planned. 

After a two-hour question-and- 
i answer period in the class — 
which was designed to prevent 
. the group from having an open 
e forumtolectureontheirviews— 
. the group handed out their 
monthly newsletter to students. 
3 The materials included photos of 
David Duke and of one man giv- 
ing a “Heil Hitler" salute. 

Scott McGroarty, the class rep- 
resentative^ the Political Science 




Coming soon to a poli-sci class near you — children at a Ku Klux Klan rally in Tennessee 



Students Union, says he and his 
classmates weren’t prepared for 
what he now sees as a skillfully- 
executed public relations coup 
maneuveredbytheHeritageFront 
in order to gain legitimacy. 

Apart from students’ accounts 
of their personal knowledge of 
thegroup.hesaysnospecificread- 
ing material on the beliefs of the 
Heritage Front was given to the 
class before the visit. 

“When I looked later at the 
material they left, there was no 
relationbetween thematerial they 
gave us and the group’s represen- 
tation of themselves during the 
class," he said. 

Kinder, genller KKK 

But the faculty association, the 
chair of the political science de- 
partment, and U ofT president 
Robert Prichard are standing be- 
hind Flctcher’sactions,sayingthe 
visitiswithintheframeworkofan 
academic course on racial intol- 
erance. 

"We fully support academic 
freedom and it seems the frame- 
work was there,” said Prichard. 

McGroarty said although he 
believes in freedom of speech — 
even for those whose vi ews might 
be considered unpalatable — the 
Heritage Front “exploited the 
class, they exploited the opportu- 
nity, it was like watching David 
Duke campaign for the presi- 
dency.” 

Hesaid Front members evaded 
questions from studentsand suc- 
cessfully portrayed themselves as 
“friendly”. 

“I asked them, ‘What is your 
affiliation with the KKK?’ and 
Wolfgang Droege said he used to 
be a member but they are no 
longer affiliated with the group. 
They said the KKK was exploited 
by the media, that the/ re really 
not a violent organization.” 
Foranti-radst groups, theHer- 
itage Front is anything but 
“friendl/’ and if they came across 



that way, it is proof that what 
went on in the classroom did not 
further academic study. 

“They don’t tell the truth about 
what they believe,” said an anony- 
mous member of Anti-Racist 
Action, a youth group which has 
rallied against the Heritage Front. 

Faculty association president 
Bill Graham defended Fletcher’s 
actionsby pointingto the fact that 
students who didn’t want to be 
involved or felt uncomfortable 
with the presentation had the 
opportunitytoleavethedass with- 
out penalty. 

“Professor Fletcher didn’t re- 
quire that students who have a 
problem of consdence to attend. 
Students have academic freedom 
as well and they an choose to 
exercise it,” he said. 

According to Fletcher, only 
one student took him up on his 
offer. 

Illuminaling sludenls 

McGroarty tells a different 
story. He said more than two peo- 
plelefttheclassroomafterfinding 
out the group would be answer- 
ingquestions. Headded that there 
had been substantial opposition 
— approximately 1 5 students — 
to the proposal in the first place. 

The Jewish Students’ Union 
(JSU) argued that allowing a slim 
majority to make the decision for 
the entire class fails to recognize 
the fears of students belonging to 
groups targeted by white 
supremadsts. Pointing to the re- 
cent upsurge of Nazi graffiti on 
ampus, they said that telling stu- 
dents who objected to leave was 
not appropriate. 

“1 think there should be a 
unanimous vote. If someone in 
the class is intimidated or does 
not want them there, one per- 
r son is as much part of the class as 
anyone else and they should be 
accommodated. They’re paying 
t for their education," said 
s JonathanWeinstock, vice-presi- 



dent of the JSU. 

Although reviews arecertainly 
mixed on campus, the Heritage 
Front is pleased with their visit to 
U of T. The hotline message re- 
ferred to it as “a learning 
experience for all,” adding that 
they are “looking forward to fu- 
ture speaking engagements on 
university ampuscs.” 

Gary Shipper, spokesperson 
for the Front, declined comment 
on what other universities may 
host the group. 

When asked about the Herit- 
age Front’s hotline message, 
university offidals said they can- 
not control the way in which the 
group attempts to use the visit to 
legitimize itself. 

“I don’t think any reasonable 
person can think that university 
supports the group’s beliefs,” said 
David Neelands, assistant vice- 
president of student affairs. 

Critics, however, say the uni- 
versity should have fprescen the 
possibility that the gfoup would 
use its visit as a public relations 
device. 

“By coming to the university 
they’re trying to create a web of 
legitimacy. Wolfgang Droege did 
not go in there to illuminate stu- 
dents. The university is opening 
its doors and saying come on in,” 
said the member of Anti-Racist 
Action. 

B’Nai Brith, ARA and the JSU 
also criticized theabsenceofanti- 
racist workers in the classrooms 
during the visit. McGroarty 
agrees. 

“If there had been another 
group there that knows what 
the/re about and are ready to 
point outwhattheorganization is 
rally about, they could not have 
taken advantageof the forum they 
were given." 

Fletcher said he plans to bring 
in a member of ARA to speak to 
the class. ARA could not confirm 
whether they had received the re- 
quest. 
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The Boogie Man ot the Shatner 



Reading between the lines. You were probably 
first introduced to this exercise years ago when some- 
one was telling you to fuck off. 

Now we’re in university, and we still don’t know 
how to read between the lines. Most people who read 
this article registered certain images of the entire 
scene and moved merrily along. We read this article 



and were insulted by the stereotype reinforced by 
use of the term “The Samosa Man”. 

Of course we are all concerned about the safety of 
foods sold in the Shatner building. But the fact that 
someone selling INDIAN food in the lobby initiates 
an Students’ Society policy change is just too con- 
venient. 



The fate of Shatner' s Samosa Men — — 

Maniott's management concerns about the safety of foods 
sold in the Shaincr lobby prompted one of several changes in the 
Student’s Society (SSMU) policy manual passed at last week’s 
Council meeting. 

The change addressed worries about the quality of foods h m we | abd ; des0|1)e , e ^ ned . WB ol 

sold by c ubs and groups m the Shatner Buddmg mdee fur. of people m fest, but when^eaki^ to a newspqser H 

Ma rnol. s was very concerned w.th thispto blcn, stated J 0 ^ pof 

VI Fjna^e Susan N.ckerson^omconc bought a [M samosa Our perceptions of the Other hove to change. Moreover, we 
and then went up to Mamott s and atesunictlung and got sick, i ... J , 1 . i , , . • 

they would for sure thro w a la wsuit at Marriotfïbeforoüicy went ,iaVe j. S, ° P lt,eSe a 7. K fr0m MOm,ng nflfU,0,IJe<) m() ,rom 

after the Samosa Man.’’ ow everyday language. 

Referring specifically to the evcr-popular samusas which , WcowseMattfatt WKC^temedcfcoul dtefood sdesin the 

allegedly need to be kept at a certain temperature. Vl> Internal l °7: lh ? 0,# «ncertted* oboul ihefood salninthetr business 

Julie Dzcrowicz explained the society’s position. ^ "î 01 ( WB ' totne) ^«rents 

"There arcccrtainhcalth standards dial have to be followed . . 

and certain 1 iabilitics that we should be concerned wi tit," she said. "y B ?“ n l t0mB 0U f ° , 9i 0, ^ J0(u ^ 

"A couple of students came up to as. and they were scared^ boxes ond we don I know wltere they tome from ? They tome 

Essentially (samosas) are sold in this big cardboard b ÿxrtuîd we tom bg toftfcoora I boxes... vdiitn ae deliveirf (rati Indian 

don’t know where they really come from. grocery slot es... are rooked by REAL PEOPLE... who cook 

Healthy debate on the safety and definition of baked goods , potatoes anajiMS and spites like turmeric, coriander, cumin 
compared to other fotxlsprompted aaat nondme nt to the original and utilipowder. Cronled these are new ond weird words fof some 

motion which would have allowed bake saleT io continue without.. people bid why do they make us squirm in our seats? 
scrutiny, while other foods such as sainosaiNWould be excluded. I T*, s B noloboul a heafthy debote on the safety of food. Foci 

"Would not samosas be considered baked'?" hypothesized ham: Sarrasosdon I have lobekepl at any pcih'cul or temperature 

known samosa lover VP External Jeff Pcrci^l. X ' obe «»■ I™» ward sounding spices mentioned above serve 

"This stinks." President Jason ibificc added, who almost the some purpose in the East as they do in the Union Building — 

had his owrjbakcsalc last fall. "1 doatihink people can differen- % ore naturol preservatives Spicy vegeloritn samosas hove to 

tiale hciwqbn a bake sale and a nofTbake sale." X sfl out for a loog time before gana bad. And if rotten cheesecake 

Alljclubs selling food in the Shatner lobby will soon neciP ^ happened lobe sold at one point, do you tftink it would be banned 
llte approval of the looms/toking coordinator, who will have a fo(ever? 

‘safe’ fodds list. Samoscflovcrs beware. • Permitting bake soles to continue while exduding samosa 

~t 7 x sales would be an obvious case of discrimination — on instance of 

/ /McGill Tribune, March 16-22, 1993, page 9 talf ? ailin 3 foot ! * nto W and 'theirs' - llorlh American 
/ / apple pie versus Asim spicy food. 

/ 4lo they ore nol baked. They ace hied. Ihishinefevcnl. Baked goods aid fried foods should follow the samehedlh standards. It's not on issue 
/ of cooking lechnicyje. More fundamentally, it's oboul ignorai». V/e suggest everyone id» it upon themselves to learn just how the food they eot is 
/ prepared. We should not place the responsibility of dlevioling unstated stereotypes on the 'outsiders* — espeddly when they are nol outsiders, they 
/ ne McGill students. Eating samosas is not a dip into some foteiyi sea — or diutney for that matter. Samosas or e nol meant to be a cultural sanpling. 

/ Even Paragraphe serves them! Samosas are here to slay. 

• This sure does stink. 

It doesn't lake much imagination to foresee the 'safe' foods list. SAFE: muffins, brownies, popcorn. UNSAFE: falafel, samosas, souvloki. Pie message 
is dear. North American snacks are safe. Foreign foods, however tasty, are risky. 

Mrid Chandra 
Mincilc D'Sou/a 



— -• *Pie Samosa /dan' — This comment gives one the 
impression of a dark Indian or Pakistani man stalking the Union 
with his unhygenic, spicy, odorous samosas. 



It sounds nitpidey, but capilditing the 'Samosa Man' gives 
’him’ a specific kind of identity. He is 'the Other' — someone 
at once exotic and savage. We nave to be very careful about the 



•safe’ fodds list. Samo/lovcrs beware. 



McGill Tribune, March 16-22, 1993, page 9 



McGill community? 

To the Daily: 

Open letter to the participants and 
contributors of the Sexual Assault 
Centre Cyclathon: 

Your generous gifts of both time 
and money enabled us to raise over 
$1900 to support the Sexual Assault 
CcntrcofMcGill(SACOM).TlieclTorls 
of Ute McGill Cycling Club are much 
appreciated. 

Your continued interest in SACOM 
lias contributed greatly to our 



fundraising, both this year and last. Our 
special thanks go to Alain and Marcus, 
who organized the Cyclathon, as well as 
to all lire riders who helped make this 
even such a success. 

Wc would also like to thank the 
mcmbersoflhcMcGill community who 
gave so generously, as well as the 
members of KA0 and the SACOM 
volunteers whose success at soliciting 
donations made possible the profit of 
this year’s Cyclathon. 

The SACOM Executive 



hyde park 



Sexual abuse iu 
tbe medical profession 



Opinion submitted by Tara Shewchuk 

Public awareness hasbeen raised in a 
to the point where sexual abuse of I 
patients by their physicians is rcc- fess 
ognized as a reality — as it should mo 
be, since studies show that approxi- gov 

mately one in ten physicians have the 
sexually exploited at least one pa- is n 
tient. Awareness is a key step to 1 
developing means to alleviate this ing 
exploitation. bee 

For many years, the issue of pa- exp 
tient abuse has been shrouded in doc 
secrecy. Physicians are among the wh; 
most respected members of society kno 
— if not THE most respected — the 
and therefore are accorded much geo 
deference regarding their conduct, alw. 

But as the number of incidents 
of sexual abuse in the medical pro- indi 
fession has increased, the ability to Hoi 
“sweep it under the carpet" has di- cal 
minished.Thus.inthecriminaland Hoi 
civil courts, physicians have been due 
convicted of abusing their patients, the ; 

Many provincial Colleges of Physi- for 
dans and Surgeons have revoked forr 
the licences of members for such bre; 
improper conduct. ( 

Several provinces have re- sext 

sponded to public pressure, most pati 

of which came from women’s hap 

groups, as women constitute a sig- a foi 
nificant portion of the “victims" lifet 
(or survivors). Most of the physi- guil 
cian regulating bodies have formed wha 

committeestoinvestigatetheprob- poli 
lem. • bod 

Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatch- / 

ewan and Ontario are among those You 

provinces that have formally issued I9h. 

the findings of their studies. On- Mei 

tario’s study has been the most issw 

comprehensive to date and has re- aboi 

suited in changes within the tarii 

profession and impending amend- will 

ments to the governing legislation. All 
Québec has not reviewed this issue cncc 



in a formal, public manner. 

Sexual abuse in the medical pro- 
fession is undoubtedly one of the 
most troublesome issues to face 
governments, the profession and 
thepublicat the present time.There 
is no simple solution. 

Patients have provided wrench- 
ing testimony such as: “I have never 
been able to trust anyone since ( this 
experience] and I haven’t been to a 
doctor since”, “I blame myself for 
what happened. I should have 
known better" and “I don’t believe 
the College [of Physicians and Sur- 
geons] will understand. Doctors 
always protect doctors.” 

The painful experiences of these 
individualsmust notbeoverlooked. 
However, the concerns of the medi- 
cal profession are salient as well. 
How can a thourough exam be con- 
ducted without physically touching 
thepatient?Canaphysicianbesued 
for negligence if s/he did not per- 
form an internal examination? a 
breast exam? 

Can a psychiatrist ever have a 
sexual relationship with a former 
patient? (One psychiatrist has been 
happily married for twenty years to 
a former patient.) Should there be a 
lifetime ban on a physician found 
guilty of sexual impropriety? To 
what extent should thegovernment 
police the activities of a professional 
body? 

A forum called "Can You Trust 
Your Doctor ?” will be held today at 
19h30 in room 540 of the McIntyre 
Medical Building, to discuss these 
issues. Marilou McPhedran will talk 
about initiatives being taken in On- 
tario, and Dr. Assalian and Dr. Lair 
will discuss the situation in Québec. 
All are welcome and questions are 
encouraged. 



letters 



Smoking is life-affirming 

To the Daily: 

In response to Shloimc Herd’s 
proposal for a new, non-smoking Alley 
in Thursday's Culture, I would submit 
a rationale for smoking that s/he can 
perhaps learn from. 

Statisticians generally agree that 
humans lose around 15% of their lives 
by simply wailing. Wailing for buses, 
for phone calls, for the waiter, etc., etc. 

The risk incurred by smoking 
tabacco entails the potential loss of 10% 



ofone’s life, on average. Dut, as a smoker, 
there is no more useless waitingaround. 
And the gaps in our busy lives become 
living and exciting: times for a smoke. 

Hence die smoker regains the 15% 
of his or her life that would otherwise be 
sucked into idly waiting, while he or she 
runs the riskofiosingonly 10%ofhisor 
Iter potential number of years. 

litis is a five per cent gain in life, so 
the choice of being a smoker is a life- 
affirming one. 

Mr./Ms. Perd could be more active. 



As s/he "socializes and listens to jazz” 
she could be using her time better: 
Smoking, socializing and listening to 
jazz. 

Oh, and life is too fucking long, 
anyways. 

(Stats: The ABCs of Smokers' Slats, 
1984, Istanbul.) 

Lawren Sack 
U2 Biochemistry 

Rob Stephens, your letter is too 
long. Comedown and shorten it! 



AS teoden are we/come to submit tellers under 300 words. Add yoir name, program, year ond telephone number. Anonymity can be provided; talk ban editor beforehand Opinion i can bo expressed in the formol a Hyde Parti, no more lb an 500 words. 
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The McGill Doily 




"UNITING about relations between 
Jews, people of colour and white liberals 
is like walking a tightrope at a circus. 
Writing about relations between 
racism and anti-Semitism within anti- 
discrimination movements is like walking 
a tightrope over Niagara Falls. 



However, I think it is essential that ques- 
tions regarding these relations be posed. The 
problems may or may not be intentional, but 
they do exist, and it is worth asking why those 
who claim to oppose the dominant society 
often magnify its prejudices in their actions. 

1 am writing this article from the perspec- 
tive of a Jewish woman. As such, I am going 
to address problems of anti-Semitism within 
theanti-discrimination movement, knowing 
there are almost certainly similar issues fac- 
ing people of colour within the same 
movement. For not knowing enough to dis- 
cuss this problem as well, I apologize, and 
hope that someone else does raise the related 



"The dominant society 
would have us believe 
that racism and anti- 
Semitism are oppressions 
to be pitted against one 
another, that opposition to 
one precludes opposition 
to the other, that jews and 
people of colour should 
be at each other's throats — 
and that Jews of colour 
don't even exist." 

— Elly Bulkin, "Hard Ground ", from 
Yours in Struggle 



As someone who has worked on is- 
sues of racism and anti-Semitism, 1 think 1 
am most disturbed by the belief to which the 
above quotation alludes. 

Basically, this “scarcity theory of political 
struggle” is the notion that one must ulti- 
mately choose which of two oppressions one 
is going to struggle for, that confrontation of 
both is impossible. This theory is used by 
activists to justify exclusion of issues of anti- 
Semitism from the human rights agenda 
within Canada. 



Three supporting arguments constantly 
recur: that Jews are a privileged, white group, 
and therefore do not face significant dis- 
crimination; that Jews have their own groups 
to deal with their own problems so there is no 
need to work together; and that progressive 
groups will not work against anti-Semitism 
until the Arab-Israeli conflict is resolved. 

1 would like to address each of these argu- 
ments, with one basic question in mind: Why 
is every ism except anti-Semitism on The 
Agenda? 



I HE first objection to dealing with 
anti-Semitism — that Jews are a privileged 
group — has often been raised. It is impossi- 
ble and absurd to deny that most North 
American Jews can pass for white (though 
many Jews are not, many are visibly observ- 
ant, and most do not identify as white), that 
many North American Jews are above the 
poverty line (although many are below it), 
and that the experience of Jewish people in 
North America has largely been more posi- 
tive than that of people of colour. 

However, as Barbara Smith, a Black femi- 
nist, points out, privilegeand oppression need 
not meet some ideal of “real” oppression. All 
too often, groups engage in designing hierar- 
chies of suffering, measuring years and 
methods of oppression experienced by one 
group against years and methods of oppres- 
sion experienced by another. 

Oppressions do not have to be the same to 
be real. Fundamentally, all forms of oppres- 
sion share roots and results. And oppression 
against J ews is unfortunately not in the back- 
ground. 

To say that Jews are privileged and thus 
beyond oppression in Québec in 1 993, a year 
which opened with the desecration of syna- 
gogues and vandalism of Jewish homes and 
shows continuing anti-Semitic Klan activity 
and more direct attacks, is insensitive and 
insulting. 

The charge of privileged imperviousness 
not only supports the stereotype of Jewish 
wealth, power and control. It also supports 
the creation of hierarchies and competition 
within the anti-discrimination movement, 
dividing us amongst ourselves and impeding 
political action. 



■■IKEWISE, the charge that Jews have 
their own groups to fight their own issues 
furthers the ‘us’ and ‘them’ mentality, under 
which issues of oppression are seen to be 
separate. 

The Ku Klux Klan attacks us together, the 
Heritage Front attacks us together — why 
should we fight apart? Of course we each have 
specific priorities for our own communities, 
manyofwhichmaydiffer.Butthefightâgainst 
oppression is a fight against all forms of op- 
pression, not simply ‘your’ issues and ‘my’ 
issues, because all of these issues are linked. 

As well, fighting separately on all issues 
keeps groups from learning about each oth- 
er’s communities and concerns. I didn’t join 
the Anti-Racism Working Group simply to 
put ‘my* Jewish issues on the agenda, and I 
resent having to do so or accept seeing them 
neglected. I joined to gain a better under- 
standing of the issues of others and to work 
with them on problems which are common 
to us all. 

This should not have to sound naïve. For 
Jews not to join the fight against racism, for 
people of colour not to join the fight against 
anti-Semitism, lines us all up with our en- 
emies. ' 

In the words of Alice Walker, “any strug- 
gleagainst oppression lightens theload on all 
of us.” To struggle in isolation or, worse, to 
marginalize the struggle of others makes the 
load much heavier. 

K\k THIRD charge, perhaps the most 
controversial, concerns Israel. 1 have heard 
the words “We won’t work with any Jewish 
groups or on Jewish issues because Jews sup- 
port the oppression ofthe Palestinians” more 
times than I care to recall. 

Two questions immediately come to mind. 
Where does the assumption come from that 
all Jews, even Zionists who strongly support 
Israel’s right to exist, support the policies of 
the current Israeli government? And even if 
they do support all these policies (which is 
rare), should that affect working together 
against discrimination in Canada? 

Let’s be realistic. I don’t assume that the 
people with whom I work supported 
Mugabe’s anti -Semitic comments last year in 
Zimbabwe, or the murders ofSyrian Jews, or 
Germany’s response to skinhead violence, or 
British foreign policy, because of their back- 
grounds. Nor do I ask them, much though we 
may disagree on these questions. 

We don’t have to stand together on every 
issue to work together, particularly not inter- 
national issues when we are confronting 
national concerns. If Jews and Muslims in 
Canada could work together during the Gulf 
War to protest desecrations of synagogues 
and mosques, how hard can it be for everyone 
to work together in less stressful times? 

Can we not approach each other ashuman 
beings, in recognition that there are issues 
which we can agree on, despite political dif- 



ferences which may exist in other spheres? If 
we look only at our differences, and not our 
commonalities, nothing will ever get done. 



F course, the other side of being 
realistic requires an acknowledgement that 
very substantial antagonisms exist between 
campus groups. These disagreements cannot 
be resolved by blind idealism, and no one 
should be required to abandon valid beliefs. 
So the question must be asked: What issues 
do we share? 

"We are certainly 
damaged people. The 
question is, finally, do we 
use that damage, that 
first-hand knowledge of 
oppression, to recognize 
each other, to do what 
work we can together? Or 
do we use it to destroy?" 
— Barbara Smith, "Between a Rock 
and a Hard Place ", from Yours in 
Struggle 

Coalition work between groups can be 
effective on issues ranging from dorm raps to 
setting up a race relations board at McGill, 
projects which affect us as students. A shared 
general philosophy is not an impossibility, as 
I thinkthatthereare very fewjewswho would 
not be willing to find commonalities with 
people of colour, and vice versa, recognizing 
that therearc some concerns which are better 
faced with combined strength. I 

That is exactly what working against dis- 
crimination is all about: realizing that there 
are times when, as human beings, we stand 
together, and that those who are different 
from usneed not be the Other. Wedon’t have 
tobethesameorthinkthesamewaystowork 
towards the same goals, but we all Have to 
have open-mindedness. 

Open-mindedness is precisely the general 
philosophy that working together requires. 
Of course this is easier to say or write than to 
do (I think many of us are guilty of self- 
righteousness here, myself included), but 
respect for others is so embedded in the ide- 
ology of the anti-discrimination movement 
that one would hope some of it influences 
how and with whom people work, as well as 
what they work for and against. 

We have a lot of work to do. To spend our 
time and energy fighting each other not only 
thwarts our collective cause of eliminating 
oppression — for there is a collective cause, 
and we can fight it collectively — it actually 
furthers oppression and hurts everyone work- 
ing against it. Let’s remember the issues that 
we can fight together. Not ‘your’ issues or 
‘mine’. Ours. 




Wednesday, March 17, 1993 



ELECTIONS 



The Daily will be electing next 
year’s editors at this Thursday 5 s 
staff meeting 

The following positions are open: Co- 
ordinating editor, Co-ordinating news editor, 
News editors (3), Culture editor, Features 
editor, Science editor, Layout & Design 
editors (2), Photo editor, Liaison editor, and 
Sports editor 

t 

| 

To run for a position , you must be 
nominated by 2 voting staff members. 

All voting staff members should 
come and vote in the elections. 

Thursday, March 18, 

17h30, 

Union B-03 



Summer with the feds? 



) RESTAURANT 

at 2020 UNIVERSITY 



NEW ADMINISTRATION OFFERS YOU 100% NATURAL LEBANESE CUISINE VARIETIES 

• Daily Specials starting from $3.95 

• Chicken or Ueef Sandwich on pita bread, homemade fries U 12 oz. drink $4.50 



Vegetarian Falafcl Sandwich $1.99 



GET SI OFF 



FOR PURCHASES OYER $6 
(BEFORE TAXES) WITH THIS AD 



845-4030 



Work Group to Review Régulations Concerning Sexual Harassment 

The Boaid CommilUv m Regulations concerning Complaints of Sexual 
Harassment has nt.uui.itcd a Work Group to review the current sexual 
harassment policy and procedures at McGill. 

• .. • : w .-:•••••;;• ms rvn 

Members of the Work Group arc: 



Kristine Doucet 
MCSS 

Harrison House, Box 202, 
Macdonald Campus 

Nicola Dourambis 
PGSS 

Department of Sociology, Leacock 
Building, Room 841 

Professor Audrey Kobuyuslil, 
Chair 

Department of Geography, 
Burnside Hall 

Fran Langton 
MUNASA 

Centre for Human Genetics, 
Stewart Biology Building 



Tara Shewchuk 
SSMU 

Student Affairs Office, Faculty of 
Law. 3644 Peel Street 

Nadia Vattovaz 
MACES 

3437 Peel Street, Room 300 



Professor Pat Wells 
Sexual Harassment Assessor 
School of Physical and Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Davis House 

Professor Katherine Young 
MAUT 

3495 Peel Street 



Members of the University community arc invited to communicate concerns 
to the representative of their choice or the Chair by 15 April 1993. 



BY ANOUSH TERJANIAN 

Looking for a summer job? 
Maybe the federal government can 
help you. Or maybe not. 

Thousands of students pick up 
application forms every spring for 
the federal government’s Career- 
Oriented Summer Employment 
Program (COSEP) from McGill’s 
student employment office. 

Does this mean you have a 
chance? Chew on this. A memoran- 
dum sent toall District Directors of 
government departments by Pierre 
Bordcleau, Director of Post-Sec- 
ondary Recruitment, reported 
“there were 6,016 students ap- 
pointed to COSEP assignments in 
federal departments and agencies 
across the country during the sum- 
mer of 1992.’’ 

An impressive stat until you talk 
to Bob Goulet, Director of the Na- 
tional Capital Student Employment 
Office. Goulet claimed that/or his 
region alone, he received approxi- 
mately 13,000 applications — for 
2,750 positions. 

The memo also revealed that 
your chances are greatly increased 
if you happen to be from the Na- 
tional Capital Region: 2,336 of the 
6016 came from Ottawa, followed 
by 94 1 in Ontario, 536 in Montréal, 
and 480 in British Columbia. 

Numbers aside, your chances of 
landing a comfy-cosey COSEP slot 
also seem to be undermined by who 
you do not know. 

Ciara O’Connell is a first year 
Political Science student at 
Concordia University. Sheisaware 
that the hiring process is not com- 
pletely free from favoritism, but she 
doesn’t particularly mind. “I 
worked as a clerk in Customs and 
Excise before, but it wasn’t with 
COSEP. My manager told me she 
would hire me through COSEP this 
year because she liked me and I 
would get paid more.” 

Assuming O’Connell gets hired 
as a clerk — a position with little if 
any relevant pertinence to her field 
of study — she will receive the sub- 
sidized salary of a first year COSEP 
candidate which is over $9 per hour. 
Sound fair? 

Meet Nora Hoffer, a third year 



English student at Concordia. She 
has received an interview for a 
COSEP position at the Department 
of Health and W elfare. How did she 
get her interview? “My mother 
passed a bunch of my resumes 
around in her building,” she said. 

“As far as I’m concerned”, said 
Hoffer, “Youstillcan’tgetaCOSEP 
job without knowing someone.” 

Does she think she’ll get the job? 
“Hopefully. I gave my interviewer 
my code and I also put down that 1 
was learningdisabled (which sheis) 
so that my application would be 
distinct, because you can’t ask for a 
name anymore." 

Andy Rapoch is the Media Rela- 
tions Officer for the Public Service 
Commission, which sets COSEP’s 
governing standards and regula- 
tions for COSEP. He told the Daily 
that “due to complaints from stu- 
dents that we received last year, we 
have attempted to tighten up the 
process.” 

Each COSEP application asks 
students to identify their specific 
fields of study. Rapoch said that this 
year onlyspecificfield ofstudy codes 
can be requested by managers in 
lieu of applicants’ names. Further- 
more, he said that open competition 
for all positions will replace the com- 
mon practice of automatic 
re-employment. 

But as Hoffer and O’Connell’s 
cases show, there are ways to get 
around this. “There comes a point 
when the cost of total protection is 
just ridiculous," conceded Rapoch. 

Monitoring of individual man- 
agers across federal departments 
and agencies would make this cost 
exorbitant. 

According to Suzanne Doré, 
Director General of the Human 
Resources division in the Depart- 
ment of Revenue Canada-Customs 
and Excise — the second largest 
hirer of students in the government 
— this typeofmonitoringis unnec- 
essary. “We followastringenthiring 
process, as outlined by the PSC 
guidelines,” said Doré. “Especially 
now, when we know jobs are short, 
we are concerned just as much wi th 
fairness as with being perceived to 
be fair by students.” 

Jcan-Yves Duchesne, a Human 



events 



Resources Officer for Environment 
Canada, was a little less confident. 
“As far as I know there might be the 
odd case of favoritism but we gen- 
erally follow the COSEP guidelines 
and procedures,” he said. 

“Managersarercminded oftheir 
requirements for using merit to hire 
their students,” Renée Lafontaine, 
a Human Resources Officer for the 
Department of Transport said. 
“There have been discipline situa- 
tions generally in the past... 
managers know of the risk.” But 
Lafontainedid not personally know 
of any cases where managers were 
reprimanded for nepotistic or other 
irresponsible hiring. 

Not everybody had the same 
experience with COSEP. Marie- 
Hélene Parent is a second year 
Master’sstudentin Library Sciences 
at the Université de Montréal who 
washired toworkinaCOSEPjobat 
the Canadian International Devel- 
opment Agency (CIDA) last 
summer. 

She did not have a single contact 
at CIDA, nor at the COSEP offices. 
She said she knew “many” students 
who had also been hired this way by 
the National Library, the depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State, and 
at the National Archives. Her work, 
she admitted, was only mildly re- 
lated to her field of study — a very 
specific field at that. 

As Goulet insists, “We, at the 
Student Employment Centre, work 
on the merit principle, it is the most 
qualified person who will get the 
job.” However, he later conceded 
that his office was “not mandated 
to ensure that the merit principle is 
followed”. Rather, he explained 
that it is up to the individual de- 
partments to ensure that the hiring 
process is responsible and fair. 

It seems that in spite of the con- 
cert ed efforts and earnest assurances 
of spokespersons from the Public 
Service Commission (PSC) and 
various federal departments, the 
general perception in the student 
population ispervaded by cynicism 
and seep ticism in this regard. Ariane 
Bergeron, a third year Classics and 
Philosophy student said “I’ve given 
up on COSEP, it totally depresses 



The First McGill series on 'Race' 

A series of lectures and videos dealing with race, 
presented by the Anti-Racism Working Group until 
Friday. All talks are in Union 302. For information, 
contact the coordinators: Steven Rourke at 270-7624 
and Nityanand Deckha at 284-365 1 .Todays talks are: 

llh. Rosalind Boyd, talking about a National 
Women’sCoalition in South Africa: Organizations 
foraPost-Aparthcid Society. Presented by the McGill 
Southern Africa Committee. 

12h. Thomas Ponniah talks about Anti-Racist 
Organizing Within the British Academy: A Per- 
sonal Perspective. 

13h. Martin Theriault talks about White 
Supremacist Discourses in Canada. 

14h. Michael Baffoe and Glynis Williams talk 
about Racism in Canadian Immigration Policy. 
Also, film: “Who Gets In?” 

Other things 

The Caribbean Students’ Society of McGill is 
having a Cultural Display today and tomorrow in the 



Union lobby. FREE CARIBBEAN FOOD SAMPLES. 
9h30 to 16h. 

Palestinian Women’s Day, in Union 107/8. 
Come and see for yourself who are the Palestinian 
women. Don’t miss the Arabicand Palestinian food. 

An Interfaith Discussion Group meets to ex- 
change views on and experiences of seasonal fasts 
and holidays. Birks 104, 12h30. All welcome. 

The Latin America Awareness Group presents 
“Une Terre au Coeur”, a video about Guatamalan 
refugees in Mexio, narrated through children’s pic- 
tures and words, in French and Spanish. Screenings 
at 12h30and 13h30 in Union 302. 

Yiliang Zhu talks about Modelling Develop- 
mental Toxicity Data in Teratogenic Risk 
Assessment at 13h in Purvis 25. 

The McGill Outing Club is having elections. All 
positions are open and free donuts will be served. 
19h30 in Leacock 26. 

Can YouTrust Your Doctor? A panel discussion 
of sexual abuse of patients by doctors, at 1 9h30 in the 
McIntyre Medal Building.. 
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classified ads 



Ads may be placed through the Daily business office, RoomB-17, Union Building, %OOI4hOO. Deadine is 1 4h00, too working days prior to publication. 

McGill Siidents fwiti valid ID}: $3.50 per. day, 4 or more consecutive days,' $2.50 per day. McGill Employees I wifi staff card) $4.50 per day, 4 or more consecutive days, $3.50 per day. All otters: $5.00 per day, or 
$4.00 per day lor 4 or more consecutive days. I Prices do not include applicable GST or PST). For more information, please visit our office in person or call 398-6790 - WE CANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER 
THE PHONE. 

PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFULLY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad will reappear free of charge upon request if information 
is incorrect due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not b print any dossified ad. 



1 - Housing 



Hug® 6 'A, sunny, hardwood floors, 
slider lo courtyard, |usl renovated, In Pla- 
leau, May I -June 30 sublet opllon lo 
renew, coil 845-6460 • very negotiable. 

Condo to share - 5 ] A furnished reno- 
vates, loft-style, exposed brick/pine, BBQ, 
sundeck, backyard, washer/dryer, fire- 
place, 5 min. lo McGill $400/mo. all 
induded, parking available, Tel.: 849- 
0932. 

Beautiful 7Vj. Sublet by Room/apart- 
menl. MaySeplember. 3438 Si. Famille. 
Fully furnished, balconies, hordwood floors, 
character. Flexible duration of slay/ptice. 
Coll: 875-6408, 

Looking for a room in opaitment or 
house with 3rd/4lh year ails students, 
preferably near Concordia film school, for 
September. $200-$300. Phone Chris, 
16I3| 789-4160 or 788-2898. 

Sherbrooke & Hutchison, condobuill 
in 1988, 2 or 3 bdrms., 5 appliances, 
air condilioned, gaiden, sundeck, go- 
roge extra, $1,000., 340-1884.- 

Roommate Wanted to Share com- 
fortable 5'A. Oulremonl wood floors, high 
ceilings, Iwo balconies. Available April/ 
Moy '93 lo April/May '94 or lo Sept. '93. 
Rent $330 + phone. Call 948-3039. Ask 
for James. Queer, Queer + only. 



2 - Movers/Storage 



Moving/Storage. Closed van or truck, 
local and long distance. Olt-Toi-Van-NV- 
Flo. 7 days 24 hours. Cheap. Sieve 735- 
8148. 



3 - Help Wanted 



Media Express Telemarketing 
Corp. 1993: The Yeor of Telemarketing. 
Qualities required: good veibal communi- 
cation; dynomism; spontaneity; Woiking 
conditions: daytime or evening shifts; sol- 
ory: base + commission; good working 
atmosphere; ongoing training. For inter- 
view, please call at: 485-3 181 extension 
220, 

Veterinarian looking for assist- 
ance. Mon./Frl./Sun. 7:30 am-l:30 
pm, Tues. 4:30 pm-9 pm. Interesting work. 
935-2027. 



Interested in extra Income? Part- 
time 95-10 hrs/weel), ideal for serious 
students, lulhime also available. For a inter- 
view, leave a message wilh Zenek Inl'l at 
365-1919, 

Student Work. We have immediole 
entry level positions in marketing dept. No 
dooi-lo-door or telemarketing. Flexible f/l, 
p/l his. No exp. Scholarships. Details 
covered ol interview. Mil. 731-0335/ 
West Isl. 697-2988, 

Distributors Needed. Personal Secu- 
rity Devices lo ward olf potentially danger- 
ous Individuals. Call 932-9126. Woikers 
needed in Weslmounl for cleaning, 938- 
2133. 

MODELS WANTED. Creative Photos 
Studio is cunenlly holding free lest shots 
(photo sessions) (or aspiring male and fe- 
male models. For interview call: 874-7624 
Please leave message. 



5 - Typing Services 



Success to all students in '93. 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, resumes. 
24 yts. experience. $ 1 .75 double space, 
7 days/week. Rapid service. On campus 
• Peel/She:brooke. Poulette Vigneaull or 
Roxanne 288-9638, 288-0016. 

Word Processing Services. Reports, 
documents, pojecls, etc. 4.00$ per page. 
Please print. 321-4812. 



WORD PROCESSING. 937 8495 Term 
papers, résumés, manuscripts, correspond- 
ence (loser Printer) 9:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 
(Atwater|. 



WORD-PROCESSING of lermpopers, 
theses, reports, etc. Fast, professional serv- 
ice. WordPerfect 5.1, laser Printer. 7 years 
ol experience. Good rales. Close lo McGill. 
Coll Brigitte 282-0301. 

Word Processlng-Termpapers, theses, 
etc. WP 5.1 wilh laser printer. $1.50/ 
page. On campus pickup & delivery. 937- 
0487, 

Word Processing (WP 5.1). Fast, 
reliable, accurate. Term popets, essays, 
résumés, correspondence, address labels, 
mailing lists, form letters, etc. Spell check, 
editing. Peel metro, 277-1499 (24 hts.). 

WORD-PROCESSING: onlaser printer, 
WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, theses, 
CVs, etc. in English/French. Reliable, expe- 
rienced. On McGill campus. 484-5407 
evenings or leave message. 

Accurate and prompt word process- 
ing wilh laser printing: term papers, theses, 
reports, résumés (editing, style suggestions, 
pick-up and delivery available). Atari: 289- 
9518. 

C.V. PAR DÉTENTEURS DE MBA. 

Rabais pour éludlant|e)s. Membre Bureau 
d’éthique Commerciale. 3000f étudionl(e)s 
satisfaits. Conseiller a travaillé pour Proctor 
A Gamble, Heinz et General Foods. PRES- 
TIGE (rue Guy) 939-2200. 



6 - Services Offered 



Massage therapy. $20 per 45-mlnule 
session. No hanky panky. For appt., calIV. 
before 6 pm: 525-1873. 

Did You Know??? Gov't pays you 
$199 (minimum| (or simply filing a lax 
return! If you didn't work in 1992 payment 
increases lo $346! Tax returns prepared 
only $20. 5 yrs. Professional experience. 
465-1084. 

Editing/Tutoring by English Ph.D. 

Essays and theses in English, Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities. 933-8652. 

Get an 'A' In Frenehl French Tutor, 

linguistic major, Flench mother tongue. Rea- 
sonoble roles. Coll 845-51 1 1 . 

Macintosh Tutoring! From basics lo 
high-end applications. Microsoft Word, 
FreeHond, PageMaker, File Management, 
etc. Phone: 457-3639 (leave message). 



7 - Articles For Sale 



386/40, 40MB, VGA Colour Complete 
System $975, 120MB Hold Disk $310, 
SVGA Monitor $340. Sales, Service & 
Support, Call Crown Computer Inc., 683- 
3853. 

Nordica Ski Boots size 1 1 'A. Never 
worn - $60. Ski jacket, ski oveialls, dirt 
cheap. 989-1425, leave message. 

Moving. Must sell: Box frame for futon 
double bed. Large antique oak dresser. Big 
oak desk. Jumbo futon couch. All in excel- 
lent condition. Negotiable. OLGA 287- 
9091 |h) 398-6790 (w). 



1 1 - Lost & Found 



LOST: 1 gold eorring in or aiound 
Mclennan library, Sun., March 7. Saiah 
288-0674. 

Gold pen, lost on Tuesday, March 9, in 
Mclennan (?). Cosh reward: $60. Please 
cal 938-9279 aller 1 0 Dm. 



12 - Personal 






McCILL 

^NICHTLINE 



Ve don't vant lo be alone (à la Greta 
Garbo). 398-6246. 



13 - Lessons/Courses 



Spanish Lessons, all levels, qualified 
teacher fiom Buenos Aires. McGill Area 
847-7512. 



Surprise your friends. Burn their 
houses down. The British League of 
Arsonists needs urgent help; 



14 - Notices 



McGill Players' Theatre is now 

accewpling proposals for our fall season. 
Deadline: April 1 4. For more info coll 398- 
68 1 3 or drop by, 

Aerobica-thon Sunday, March 21 

for Mont Habitant disabled skiing pogrom. 
At Joe Welder Gym. 6900 Decade, Decor 
Decode, Namur Metro. Participants should 
have at least $20 in pledges. Help a good 
cause. Info 383-5603. 

Are you attending York Univer- 
sity next year? I am and I am looking 
for someone lo shore accomodations and 
transportation. Call 482-4114 or 936- 
01 14/pager. 

Filmsl Famel Powerl The McGill Film 
Society is accepting nominations for 1 993- 
94 executive. Information and forms are 
available in Shatner 4 32 or at 398-6825. 
Deadline March 17lh. 

Î ^Myth: A women who has 
rw been raped will always be 
| battered and bruised. 

1 Fact: Bruises do not 
necessitate a true claim of 
rape. All it lakes is for a woman 
lo believe she has been roped. 
Believing the myths= attitude. 
Perpetuating the myths=sexual 
assault. 

McGill Sexual Assault Centre 
398-2700. 

Want to Talk? IBGM (lesbians, Bisexu- 
als, Gays of McGill) sponsors two discus- 
sion groups at the Yellow Door, 3625 
Aylmer (above Milton) on Fridays. A com- 
ing out support gioup meets at 5:30, and 
a discussion group meets ol 7. A great way 
to find out about yourself & olheis. 

Confused or Curious? IBGM (Lesbi- 
ans, Bisexuals, Gays of McGill) has re- 
started peer counselling. Anyone interested 
in IBGM ond/or finding out about their 
sexuality can drop by Sholner Room 4 1 7, 
or call 398-6822. Hours are 7 to 10, 
Monday through Friday. We're here lor 
you! 



ichooPs Out! 

Unless you live in this superbly 
converted 2-storey brick school- 
house located on a quiet 
country acre in DUNVEGAN, 
Ontario. 

• Totally new interior and all 
new services. 

• Fine wood finishing 

• Cathedral ceiling 

• Large outdoor deck 

• 2 car garage 

$133,500 • 1-613-347-1469 
Royal Lepage Broker 



SUN & FUN 



OUAREAU, girl’s bilingual 
camp in Laurentians 
requires Directors for 
sailing and windsurfing 
programs, RN, Chef. 
Send Resume; J. Raill 
2492 Rte. 125 Sud 
N.D. Merci, Que., JOT 2A0 






JRJ 



"More than just 
the best (Pizza ! " 

3565 Lome Five. 

(In the Ghetto) 
845-8396 

201 ‘Milton Avenue 
845-0050 




Rôtisseries 






“The best chicken & ribs in the world" 

3498 Parc A ve. 

(corner Milton) 

Lunch Menu 

noon - 4 p.m. 

starting from ^4^ 

Includes soup, or tomato juice, 
coffee, tea, soft drink or milk 



STUDENT SPECIAL 
1 0% DISCOUNT 

after 4 p.m. with ID card 



Group Reservations 

987-0011 • DELIVERY • 987-0012 

fiMk] minimum order $6.00 (■■■I 



minimum order $6.00 VMI 

Hours; Sunday to Wednesday 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
Thursday to Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 a.m. 

FULLY LICENSED - OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 



Join the Montreal Young Adult Community 

PROMONTREAL 

BASH 

a celebration of living in Montreal 
at 

Cavendish Mall 

5800 Cetrendith Blvd. 

(Entrance next to Chlli't Restaurant) 

Saturday, March 20, 1993 
9:00 P.M. 

Admission: $10 ($7 Students) 

Music: fflj 

For information call: Patrice Dancziger at 735-3541, local 3224 




The Federation of Jewish Community Services of Montreal 
This event b co-sponsored by: 

AlUince Waiiminn • AYJA • Association of Young Jewish Adula «fi'nii Briih Hillil Foundation • Club Jaunis Adutiti • Communauté 
Slpharadi du Québec • Friends ot Simon WiisentMl Centre for Holocaust Study • Impact • Initiative for the Multiculturel Promotion of 
Ans. Culture end Thieüe • State of Uriel Bondi • New leadership • Student federation ol FEDERATION CJA • YAAR • Young Active 
Adult Ritource Division ol the Jiwish National Fund • YAD • Yowtg Adult Division ol FEDERATION CJA 
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Empowering Irish Catholic Women 



When Inez McCormack first became involved with the civil 
rights movement in Northern Ireland in 1 968, it was the beginning of 
over twenty years of activism. 

As a union organizer, activist and feminist, McCormack has fought 
for equality of opportunity for Catholics in Northern Ireland, and for 
the empowerment of women. 



by Fiona McCaw 
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A lousy social worker 



McCormack grew up a Protes- 
tant. As a student in Magee College 
Derry she became involved in the 
civil rights movement. 

“It was a very spontaneous reac- 
tion to thediscrimination in jobsand 
housingthat existed in Northern Ire- 
land. Catholics were then, and they 
still are, two and a half times more 
likely to be unemployed. Housing 
wasappalling.Catholicsonthewhole 
werenot entitled to votcinlocalcoun- 
cil elections because they did not own 
housing.” 

l or McCormack this was a turn- 
ing point. 

“I’d grown up as a Protestant and 
I wouldn’t have consciously met a 
Catholic until 1 was 18 or 19. And I 
did not know that it was a cesspool of 
society. Really I was in my late teens, 
early twenties that 1 became aware of 
it and once you became aware of it 
then you had to take responsibility 
for it.” 

Since then, McCormack has cam- 
paigned for equality of employment 
in Northern Ireland. In 1976, eight 
yearsaftcr the civil rights movement, 
the British government passed the 
Fair Kmployment Act. 'Hie unions 
and government appointed 
McCormack as a founder member of 
the Fair Employment Agency, a group 
set up to enforce the act. 

The agency did not succeed in its 
goals. 

"I find in many ways that my 
experience has been that once the 
agency was set up, government used 
its existence to say that the problem 
was over. That is, you removed the 
• pressure by setting up a process in- 
stead of attacking the problem. 
From the mid-seventies until the 
early eighties the problem was off 
the agenda. The reality hadn’t 
changed — in fact the reality was 
getting worse.” 

In 1984, McCormack was one of 
four original signatories to the 
MacBride Principles, a set of stipula- 
tions for improving the employment 
of Catholics. The principles were 
named after Sean MacBride, another 
signatory and a 1 930s IRA leader who 
later became assistant secretary gen- 
eralofthe UN, helped found Amnesty 
International and won the Nobel 
Peace Prize; 

The principals are directed at for- 
eign companies who own factories in 
Northemlreland/nieystipulatethat 
companies should work to increase 
the number of employees at all levels 
from under-represented religious 
groups, provide for training and se- 
curity for minority employees, and 
work on recruitment campaigns to 
attract people from under- repre- 
sented groups. 

A rough start 

Using the MacBride principles as 
guidelines, activists campaigned to 
get American-owned companies in 
Ireland to change their hiring proce- 
dures. The campaign was largely 
effective, with a number of church 
groups, labour organizations, cor- 
porations, cities and states supporting 
it. 

“More change hascomeinthelast 
number of years than in the whole 
timepreviousandlthinkitshowsthe 



reality of what can happen if there’s 
political will.” 

But change has come in the face of 
adamant opposition from the British 
government. 

“The British government has 
spent millionsofdollarsin the States 
opposing the MacBride principles 
on the basis that they would stop 
investment, that those who are pro- 
ponents of them have an evil 
agenda.” 

Efforts to use the MacBride prin- 
ciples to get the British government 
to bring in a new law ensuring em- 
ployment equity took a long time to 
get a response. 

“In the House of Commons in 
1985 the Northern Ireland Secretary 
went on record saying there was no 
problem. 'Hie following year he said 



there was a major problem. TTie year 
after that they produced a shinydocu- 
ment saying how they were going to 
tackle the problem which two years 
before they said didn’t exist. And that 
was still woefully inadequate." 

By 1989, the government came 
up with a new act for fair employ- 
ment in Northern Ireland. This law 
was somewhat tougher, calling for 
more active moves to gain repre- 
sentative employment, although it 
had no mechanism for affirmative 
action or targets for what would 
constitute “fair employment”. It 
also created independent tribunals 
which were for the first time given 
the power to enforce the legislation. 

The new act got off to a rough 
start, said McCormack, and it is too 
soon to tell if it will be effective. 



McCormack said feminist ideas 
were a major driving force in her 
efforts as an activist and a union or- 
ganizer. One experience which 
shaped her views was when she 
worked in the early 1970s as a social 
worker. 

“1 worked in Catholic areas in 
West Belfast, areas with 80 per cent 
unemployment. I was a very inad- 
equate social worker because the 
women I worked with didn’t need 
the counselling and the support of a 
young Protestant woman who had 
just worked out that there was some- 
thing wrongin Northern Ireland, and 
who was confusedly trying to do 
something about it. 

"What they needed was a decent 
income and decent rights and not to 



be treated like shit by the powers that 
be.The highest level of spina bifida in 
all of western Europe was in that 
community, the highest level of so- 
cial and economicdisadvantage, and 
what theydidn’t need was somebody 
telling them they were inadequate, 
they needed somebody to give them 
resources to challenge the problems 
they faced. 

“And when I started taking that 
view I learned very quickly I had 
nothing to teach those women and 
they had an awful lot to teach me.” 

This type of attitude was not com- 
patible with the social work theory of 
the time, or with McCormack’s em- 
ployer, who was unwilling to spend 
money on Catholic areas. 

“When we started to demand re- 
sources instead of writing reports 
sayinghow inadequateall these fami- 
lies were because of all their social 
problems, we were suspended and 
the office was closed and we kept on 
going to work and we were threat- 
ened with dismissal and somebody 
suggested we join a union. I was the 
one who made the phone call I was 
the one who became the shop stew- 
ard and so on and so on.” 

Revaluing work 

Later, after an infection which re- 
sulted in a lost pregnancy, 
McCormack started working part 
time for the National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees. She eventually became 
deeply involved, working on organ- 
izing part-time women workers and 
women hospital cleaners. 

McCormack’s union has been in- 
volved in fighting to get the work of 
women hospital cleaners recognized 
as equal to the work of male hospital 
groundskeepers. 

“He cleaned the grounds of the 
hospital, she cleaned the operating 
theatre, and she was paid a third less 
than he was.” 

Nine years later, the cases are still 
in court. McCormack said the cases 
are being delayed because they have 
profound implications for the Brit- 
ish work force. 

“What we went for was a revalu- 
ing of undervalued work which we 
believed made it possible for the 
health services... The health service 
and the education system and com- 
munity care services rely on the work 
of the bottom so there is a historic 
accommodation between capital and 
labour and we believe that that ac- 
commodation hasbeenattheexpensc 
of women.” 

This kind of revaluation of the 
work also leads to the empower- 
ment of women previously subject 
to severe discipline from their 
supervisee. 

“One night when the supervisor 
demanded that one woman be disci- 
plined for whatever kind of offense, 
300 women came down with her. 
They all poured out of places and said 
stop that. So the argument is that you 
can win an equal pay victory in a 
court case which is nice but any em- 
ployer can reclaim that by changing 
the conditions or the hours or the 
staffing levels. But this transforming 
the power relationships in the 
workplace between women and men 
is more permanent.” 



Bombardier improves hiring practices 



One of the companies that has moved to change 
employment practices in Northern Ireland is 
Montreal-owned Bombardier. In 1989, aided by a 
hugesubsidy from the British government, Bombar- 
dier acquired Shorts, a Belfast factory which built 
airplanes, and held a contract with the American 
military. 

Shorts had a very bad reputation when it came to 
hiring Catholics. 

“Shorts is the company with the most brutal 
sectarian history of any employer in Northern Ire- 
land. It had 93 to 94 per cent Protestant employment 
figures, and a history of very brutal sectarian prac- 
tices. 

“Catholics could not work there and if they did 
work there they were either brutalized or beaten out. 
And there was on the simplest level every day the 
kind of emblems and graffiti which said if you’re not 
one of us, you’re not welcome.” 

Shorts changed drastically after pressure from 
Irish-Americansinthe United States. Congress passed 
a bill stipulating that all holders of American defence 
contracts in Northern Ireland should abide by cer- 
tain anti-discrimination standards. 

Since then, there has been a dramatic change in 
the factory. 



“There is no doubt that since Bombardier has 
taken over that the kind of culture ofsectarianism that 
was permissible is no longer permissible. They tried a 
number of outreach programs to get Catholics to 
apply from areas where people had never applied for 
employment. 

“They set up a small subcontracting place and a 
training place in areas that were accessible to Catho- 
lics, so they have taken measures, there is no doubt 
about that. The figures are now 12.5 per centCathoiic 
employment.” 

But Bombardier still has a long way to go, said 
McCormack. 

“The figures for Northern Ireland for proper levels 
of employment for Catholics are between 30 and 40 
per cent. Bombardier has committed to 25 per cent 
Catholic employment but they haven’t put a time 
limit on it.” 

The McGill-bused lumbers for Social Responsibility 
is holding a conference on human rights in northern 
Ireland. Discussions begin Friday evening with a public 
meeting at 19h30 chaired by Liberal MP Warren 
Allmand, a former Canadian Solicitor-General. Work- 
shops continue all day Saturday. Call Kevin Callaghan 
at 271-3958 or Alan McConnell at 499-1252 for infor- 
mation. 
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